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WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


Continued from page 290. 


On the 17th of the 12th month, John Cook 
of Abingdon, in Berkshire, who married R. U.’s 
wife’s half-sister, came with a Friend of Soath- 
wark, named Richard Crafton, to visit him at 
Edmonton. This John Cook had formerly walk- 
ed with, and preached sometimes among the 
Baptists ; but being then lately convinced of the 
Truth, as professed by the people called Quakers, 
had left the society of the Baptists, and joined 
with them. He brought with him a letter from 
an ancient Friend, named Oliver Sansom, to R. 
C., who writ the following answer thereto. 


To Oliver Sansom of Abingdon. 


Dear Friend,—On the 17th instant,. brother 
John Cook, with a Friend out of Southwark, 
came hither with thy letter. I had heard of him 
before, that he had left the Baptists, and went 
to Friends’ Meetings, and I was glad to see him, 
and to sit with him, that I might have a sense 
of his present state and condition. For it is not 
every one that comes amongst us, and professes 
toown the Truth with us in words, and some 
outward conformities, that is a convert ; but he 
that owns the Truth from an inward sense, and 
real experience of the work of Truth upon his 
soul, as when a man can tell what Truth has 
done for him. For conversion stands not only 
im the change of one opinion, or profession, or 
people for another ; but in the change of heart, 
mind, will, affections, life and conversation, and 
turning from sin and error, unto God and. his 
Truth. As when a man comes to have his’ blind 
eyes opened, his hard heart softened, - his self- 
will den‘ed, his filthy lusts and vile affections cru- 
cified and slain; the old man put off, and the new 
man put on, to be poor in spirit, to become a fool 
tor Christ’s sake, to be stript and emptied of his 
own self-righteousness, self-wisdom self- pride, self- 
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conceitedness, self-notions and speculations; that 

he may be made partaker of the righteousness, 

wisdom, humility, meekness, and self-denial 

which is of God by Jesus Christ. When a man 

comes thus by the powerful work of Truth, to 

the public profession of it, then he comes right, 
being first made a witness of it in himself, and. 
then a professor of it to others : such a man capt ~ 
say, I know in whom I have believed, for I cat 
tell what the Lord hath done for my soul.@ I 
was blind, but the Lord hath opened mine eyes. 
I was dead, but he hath quickened me; I went 
astray, but he hath gathered ‘me; I wag?an 
enemy, but he hath reconciled me. I had an 
heart of stone, but he hath taken that away,and 
given me a heart of flesh, a broken and a ¢on- 
trite spirit, that fears and dreads before him, and 
trembles at his word. 

Such a one as this, knows the entrance ia at 
the door, through the straight gate, into the 
narrow way, that leadeth unto life; knows Christ 
to be his foundation, elect and precious ; bis 
rock, against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail. 

I hope there is something. of this work measu- 
rably begun in my brother, but ’tis as yet a day 
of small things; he sees men as trees, and is 
under fears, tossingg and questionings, and seems: 
to be exercised about speculative opinions and 
doctrines of men. That which I like im him, is, 
his profest plainness and sincerity, and the care 
and concern that is upon his spirit, that he may 
not relinquish one error for another, but may be 
led and guided into all Truth. I answered 
several of his questions, as about the blood of 
Christ, his outward appearance, the way to come 
to true peace, and to distinguish between a false 
and a true motion, and found it with me: to ad- 
vise him to be still, and low in his mind; and to 
wait upon the Lord in his inward spiritual ap- 
pearance; and to be content with big méasure, 
and not to go before his Guide; notte rumbefore 
he is sent, not to offer false fire, but to wait: for 
the Lord to prepare himself a sacrifice 5 and not 
to open his mouth in meetings (for I havea fear 
of some forwardness that way) until it shall please 
the Lord to open it ; till he find his word to be as 
a fire in his bosom. And when he asked me, 
how he should do to know this from a delusion? 
I told him, if it were a righ® opening, a motion 
from the Lord, he would feel ‘it come without 
his own study or meditation, and free of all self- 
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‘ mixture. I farther told him, it would be safest 
for every one to forbear, while they are in doubt, 
and to be still, until the cloud be removed off 
the Tabernacle. 

My love is toward him, and my cry is for him, 
to the God of my life, that he would be pleased 
to support him, under his exercises and tempta- 
tions ; and to carry him through them, and give 
him victory over them: and that he may wait 
the time of the present dispensation with patience, 
till the Lord is pleased to bring him out of the 
furnace, as gold refined, and prepared as a vessel, 
fit for his master’s use. 


Thy invitation into the country, I tenderly} 


acknowledge, as a token of thy love; but my 
duty is to wait till the Lord be pleased to send 
. me forth, for I do not find as yet that my service 
lies that way. 

The censures of some Baptists, about my leay- 
ing them, and their ascribing of it to some perso- 
nal.offence, that caused me to desert their com- 
mupion, I regard not, having a witness in’myself 
that their charge is false. The Lord knows my 
sincerity in my leaving of them ; for if I could 
have found peace and satisfaction to my soul, in 
their doctrines and practices, I should not have 
withdrawn from them. But the Lord by his 
Light and Spirit of Truth, in my waiting upon 
him, in the silence of fleshly reasonings, opened 
the Holy Scriptures, and made it manifest to me, 
that their churches were not rightly gathered, 
their ministers not sent of God, their doctrines 
many of them erroneous, their ordinances of 
elementary water and outward bread and wine, 
human institutions ; and that their rest was pol- 
luted. That I was to come out from amongst 
- them, and relinquish their erroneous doctrines, 
their man-made-worship, begun, continued and 
ended in their own will and tjme, and their dark 
and shadowy observations, and to turn my mind 
to the light and substance, to Christ in his in- 
ward spiritual appearance, to the Truth itself, 
that thereby I might be taught, led, and enabled 
to worship God, who is a Spirit, in Spirit and in 
Truth, and so come to know the true rest of the 
people of God, and witness that peace to my 
soul, which passes not only the natural man’s 
understanding, but also the understanding of 
the greatest formalists, under those outward and 
humanly invented modes and administrations ; 
which peace, through the tender mercy of our 
God, blessed for ever be his name, I do in my 
measure enjoy, in humble and faithful waiting 
upon him: To whom be glory and honor and 
majesty, and dominion, ascribed for ever and 
ever. 

My heart is full of tenderness and compassion 
toward those censurers, my brethren after the flesh, 
who had a love for me whilst I was in their state; 
but though their’s is turned into hatred against 
me, yet mine remains towards them, and I am 
contented to bear their reproaches, and do pray 
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for them, that God would send out his Light and 
Truth, that it may lead thom to his Holy Hill, 
and to his Heavenly Tabernacle, where they may 
find rest unto their souls. 

My Dear Friend and Brother, Having found 
great freedom upon my spirit in writing this 
Epistle, I have been somewhat long, but thou 
wilt have a sense of it, and therefore needs no 
apology. I dearly salute thee, and all faithful 
Friends at Abingdon, in the love of God, and 
remain Thy loving Friend and Brother, 


RIcHARD CLARIDGE. 
Edmonton, the 12th Month, 1706. 


To be continued. 


The virtues all lock into each other. They can- 
not stand alone. Like the stones of an arch, 
no one can be wanting without making all the 
rest insecure. That character alone is trust- 
worthy in which each virtue takes its relative 
position, and all are held in place and confirmed 
by the keystone of a living faith in the great 
central fact, that there is a God of infinite good- 
ness and truth, whose commandments are the 
laws of life in this world and the world to come, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page ‘292. 

In the 2d month of 1835 his father was re- 
moved by death, having committed to John the 
guardianship cf the younger children. Thus, 
as he was just entering manhood, ere the dew 
of youth had left his brow, a deep responsibility 
was thrown upon him; but the exercises of his 
soul were known unto Him who searcheth the 
heart, and in the furnace of affliction he was 
purified and prepared for that mission which he 
so beautifully fulfilled. He had won their affee- 
tion in their infancy by his kindness and atten- 
tion, and they were now prepared to receive-his 
counsel and advice; “for,’’ said his sister, “he 
seemed unto the end as a father over the flock, 
and faithfully did he discharge his duty toward 
those who were in the spring time of life bereft 
of parental care.” At the bedside of his dying 
parent, his voice uplifted in prayer; and again, 
on the occasion of his interment, he engaged in 
solemn supplication on behalf of himself and 
others. This was his first public ministerial ap- 
pearance. 

His mother had finished her course “in hope 
and in joy, several years previous. When neat 
her close, her testimony was, “dear Jobn, the 
Lord is with thee.” 

In reference to the loss of his father, he thus 
writes :— 

“2d mo., 1835. When I last wrote to thee I 
had very sanguine hopes of my dear father’s re 
covery; but it has been otherwise ordered in the 
providence of an Almighty Father. He who 
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seeth the end as well as the beginning of things, 
and whose dispensations are all in inscrutable 
wisdom, saw meet to loose the chord and take 
unto himself the kind and tender father and 
faithful friend. This is a close trial, a season 
of deep spiritual baptism. It seems to be our 
privilege to weep and mourn. Jesus wept at the 
tomb of Lazarus, and the Jews said, ‘ behold, 
how he loved him!’ yet I must weep no more 
for the spirit of the departed, because in connee- 
tion with his present state the language arises: 


‘Weep not for me, ye sons and daughters of 
Jerusalem, but weep for yourselves; for, in 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, deliverance is 
call.’ While these scenes of trial have a ten- 


iven unto the remnant, whom the Lord doth 
dency to lead the soul to a conviction, that it 
has ‘no continuing city here;’ they should lead 
it also to look unto God, its glorious author, for 
consolation and, comfort. As our desires are 
thus directed to the fountain of divine consola- 
tion, which is set open for all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and Jordan to wash and bathe in, our 
affections and our hopes will become more and 
more centred upon God, and a glorious inherit- 
ance will be attained to, in that kingdom, of the 
increase, blessed government and peace of which 
there shall never be an end.” 

“T have felt like the two disciples who were 
journeying from Jerusalem to Emmaus, who, as 
they walked by the way, were discouraged, were 
cast down; they were sad—for they had been 
looking to the loss they had sustained by the 
‘things that had been done in Jerusalem.’ But 
I have been permitted to experience a degree of 
the joy they felt, when the divine Master mani- 
fested himself among them by the breaking of 
bread. I can say from a degree of experience 
that will warrant the expression, the oil of joy has 
been given for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. When the 
soul resigns itself to its own reflections, and the 
influences produced by external circumstances 
lead it to a sense of its dependance upon the 
author of its being, it is an unspeakable favor 
to be possessed of an evidence, that He who has 
a right to the government of our spirits is 
pleased to work in us, ‘both to will, and to do 
his own good pleasure ;’ and there is, in the 
blessed enjoyment of communion with God, a 
calmness and serenity of mind which is not to 
be found in the experience of the world, be- 
cause it is only enjoyed by entering into the 
closet of the heart, and there offering up the 
aspirations of the soul to Him * who seeth in 
secret’—then it is that we are taught in sincerity 
to say, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven,’ and to 
adore in the silence of every thought his hallowed 
name. In this communion with the Father of 
Spirits, He becomes the medium of light and 
life to us, and we walk ‘no longer in darkness, 

t come to experience the day of salvation to 
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dawn, and the day star of righteousness to arise 
in our hearts, elevating the soul from the gross- 
ness of the fallen nature, to an establishment in 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. And 
we know that, as we walk in this dight, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin. Then we are 
made to know experimentally the resurrection of 
that life: which is ‘hid with Christ in God,’ and 
consists in all purity, innocence, devotion, and 
dedication of soul. This blessed life stands in 
the power and operation of the spirit of truth, 
and in order that we may attain unto it, there 
is an emanation of light from the Father of 
lights, diffused throughout the whole spiritual 
creation, unconfined and unlimited as his own 
divine being. The primitive sons of the morn- 
ing, who had realized in their own experience 
the heavenly influences of the love of the Father, 
could bear this ever memorable testimony. This 
then, is the message which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you, ‘God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all;’ and a manifesta- 
tion of this light is given to every rational soul, 
and becomes the sustaining evidence of its im- 
mortality, the foundation of its hopes, its com- 
forts, consolation and happiness. I am abun- 
dantly confirmed in the belief, that the divine 
arm of power is still stretched out for the gather- 
ing of his children into the true fold, and that 
there is cause for us to mind the exhortation of 
the experienced Apostle, to ‘rejoice evermore, 
pray without ceasing, and in all things give 
thanks.’ ” 

The following extracts are from letters ad- 
dressed to a very dear friend : 

“3d mo., 1835. For want of being guided by 
the spirit of truth in all the important relations 
of lite, how many: embark, as it were, on an un- 
certain ocean, without a pilot to guide them 
among the perilous rocks and shoals that lie 
concealed from human foresight in its turbulent 
bosom. I haveseen the loveliness of youth fade 
away like the flower, and wither like the grass 
of the field; the fond hopes of parents blasted 
forever, and the feelings of fraternal affection 
inflicted with the deep wounds of sorrow; the 
wife neglected, and children left without the 
guardianship of parental tenderness and care ; 
and yet, there has been no lack of talents, no 
want of comforts, which, to the outward, make 
life a desirable thing. When I have beheld and 
mused upon these things, my heart has often 
been made sad, and I have strewn my tears in 
solitary places, while I revolved in my mind the 
weakness of humanity and the folly of a course 
of life that was pursued without the restraints 
of our holy religion, and the salutary discipline 
of the cross of Christ. In earlier days these 
things have led me in artless simplicity to 
put up my feeble prayers to the throne of grace, 
that I might tread through the slippery paths of 
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youth with safety, and be preserved from falling | deep things of his heavenly kingdom, and estab. 
into the snares of vice and the power of tempta-| lish thee in that pure and spiritual faith in his 
tion. When I look back and remember the| divine arm of power—even that faith, which is 


days wherein I knew not God, because I had} able to preserve thee and keep thee from falling, 


forsaken Him, the fountain of living waters, and will finally present thee before the presence 


when I desired to enter into covenant with other | of his glory with exceeding joy. For myself, I 
beloveds, than the Beloved of Souls—oh ! when | desire to be found in the fellowship of this ‘holy 
I contemplate the darkness and gloominess of! faith,’ that I too, may be worthy a name among 
spirit that shrouded from my spiritual vision | the children of that new and spiritual covenant 
the good things which He hath in store for them | which God hath made, and not man. 

that love him—how I rejoice in the renewed} ‘ May we ever keep in that blessed humility 
conviction, that He has been my friend, and by | which will shew unto the world that we desire 


the frequent visitations of heavenly light and | to walk in the path of self-denial, and to bear 


love, has been secking to turn me from the error | the cross with all the patience and dignity which 


of my ways, and bring my soul into the glorious | becomes the follower of Christ—then, whatever 
light and liberty of the gospel of Christ. Why | may be the baptisms of soul, whatever may be 
should any earthly consideration retard our pro- | the conflicts of spirit, we shall, most certainly, 
gress in the highway of holiness? Need we be! know our peace to flow as a river, and our 
ashamed to acknowledge ourselves passive sub-| righteousness as the waves of the sea. And 
jects to the government of Christ, or need we be | whatever diversity of scene may enter into the 
looking back upon the past mis-carriages of our. history of our experience, whether we partake 
lives? No, verily; bat Jet us own him and his' largely of the cup of consolation, or whether we 
testimonies—let us leave, yes, let us leave the | drink deepat the stream of adversity and affliction, 
things that are behind, and ‘press forward to- | let us ever remember that the purposes of Jehovah 
wards the mark for the prize of the high calling | arc answered by the means he appoints for our 
of Godin Christ Jesus’ —and may neither heights | sanctification; and let the fervent aspirations of 
nor depths, principalities or powers, things pre- | our souls unitedly be ‘ Thy throne, O God! is for- 
sent, or things to come, ever be able to separate | ever and ever, a sceptre of righteousness, is the 


us from that love unto God and to all his flock | sceptre of thy kingdom—thou art God, our 
and family, which gives us a hope of the fellow- | hope, our strength, our Saviour, and there is 
ship of the Gospel in this life, which sanctifies | none like unto thee; therefore we give thee 
our spirits and prepares them for the full con- | thanks in all things, because thou hast, by the 
summation of eternal glory in the world to come.” | glorious word of thy power reigned in our spirits, 
“4th mo., 1835. I find it required of me some-| and brought them to act in unison with thy 
times to open my mouth in the assemblies of adorable will. We will dedicate our lives to 
the people—and truly [ feel asa child in the thee, and give the first fruits of all as an offer- 
obedience of the cross of Christ; but I have ing to thy eternal majesty. Thou shalt be our 
known my heaveuly Father to be near unto me, | God even unto the end of time, and we will 
aiding me by his blessed spirit to perform every serve and worship thee, and hope that eternity 
required duty ; and though I have often been a! will open unto us still more of the glories of 
child*of disobedience in this respect, yet I am | thy heavenly kingdom.’ ” ' 
not ashamed to acknowledge myself a believer | 
in the inward testimony of the spirit, because I | 
have known Ms & seal ere mind — evidence | A Testimony from the Quarterly Meeting, held 
that ‘God is light, and in him there is no dark- | ; : J) 

. ee | at Pardshaw Hall, for the County of Cumber- 
ness at all;’? and when the aspirations of my | Saal sedan an D Seni 
soul are unto Him who seeth in secret, craving; ‘@"“» Concerning *homas Drewrey, Senior. 
strength, to aid me on my spiritual journey, T| Thomas Drewrey, senior, of Bolton, in the 
remember thee, and desire for thee as for myself, | County of Cumberland, was convinced of the 
that the mantle of heavenly light and gospel truth about the fourteenth year of his age: 
authority may rest upon thy spirit, and dignify | There being but very few in those days who 
thee with a gift that shall ever be occupied in | made profession thereof, he was much villified, 
the service of thy God. | derided and reproached, by his parents, relations 

“Oh, my friend, -how earnestly and affec-| and others, who used what means they could to 
tionately has my heart desired, that thou mayst persuade him not to leave the way of his ances- 
not be too much cast down and discouraged un-| tors; during which time he underwent great 
der the pressure of the hand that may lay heavily | afflictions upon several accounts; yet, being sup- 
upon thee. Thou hast had many seasons of sweet | ported by the power and virtue of that which 
eommunion with thy heavenly Father—thou hast he professed, he was enabled to stand through 
known his banuer over thee to be love, and the|all. As he grew in years, he grew in strength 
fervent prayer of my spirit is, that he may yet | and saving knowledge, and by degrees came to 
more and more abundantly open unto thee the | witness an impfovement in that gift the Lord 


[Vo be continued. ] 
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had bestowed upon him, so that in due time he He departed this life the 29th day of the 
was engaged to open his mouth in public testi- Third month, 1729, in the 91st year of his age. 
mony, and to declare unto others what the Lord A minister fifty years, or upwards. 

had made him an experiencer of. His diligent | 


aud fervent labor. was, that all might be made | . 
sharers thereof. He was not eloquent of speech, | a 

noraccowplished with literature, but was attended | . The history of Roger Williams is too familiar 
with the life and power of truth, which is the | in New England to demand a detailed sketch. 
substance of the true ministry: This made his| A minister of the’Established Church, his non- 
offerings beneficial and edifying to the church. | conformist opinions drove him, at the age of 
He did not travel much abroad, except some- | thirty-two, to the new colony of Massachusetts 
times into the south and western parts of Eng-| Bay, where he arrived in 1631. He was too 
land and Wales, but very diligently attended the | outspoken against the Church of Eugland to ob- 
meetings he belonged to; and also often visited | tain a settlement in Salem, where he was needed. 
meetings in his native county. He was a good|He went to the Plymouth colony, and there 
example in a blameless life and conversation, and | ‘‘ exercised by way of prophecy” for two years. 
a faithful sufferer for the testimony of truth, | In 1633, he returned to Salem, where he was 
in the time of persecution. He had a fine of | clected sole pastor and teacher, but he soon got 
twenty pounds imposed upon him for keeping a/ into trouble for denouncing a law of the colony, 





meeting at his house, and the same being levied, | compelling attendance upon public worship ac- 


made great havoe of his small stock; yet, as| cording to the forms and doctrines approved by 
he often said, he never suffered want. His|the Massachusetts churches. Here he pro- ° 
heart was open to entertain Friends, and often | claimed his doctrine of “soul-liberty,” which 
to contribute to the necessity of the poor, which} was afterwards engrafted into the policy of the 
he frequently advised Friends unto, saying,| commonwealth of which he became the father 
“The Lord loves a cheerful giver.” So being|and founder. He went for the largest liberty 
an encourager of good, in all respects, he found|in matters of religious opinion, a license alto- 
the blessing and comfort thereof in his declin-| gether distasteful tu the people of Massachusetts 
ing days, insomuch, that when he advanced in) at that time. Tor this sin he was banished, and 
age, and infirmity of body grew upon him to! only escaped transportation to Kugland by flying 
that degree, that he was unable to attend meet-| to the savages, with whom he lived for several 
ings, he was preserved in a tender and sweet| weeks. Having received from Canonicus, chief 
frame of spirit; during which time, the visits}of the Narragansetts, a grant of land, he, with 
of Friends were very acceptable to him, having! five companions commenced the settlement of 
great love to them for truth’s sake, and saying,! Providence, a point neither in Massachusetts nor 
“ He greatly loved the company of Friends, and| Plymouth. The place became the resort of the 
hoped he should die in unity with them; and| disaffected in Massachusetts, and,in two years 
that, as truth had been his choice in his youth, |after, 1638, the settlers made a mutual cove- 
it was his support and comfort in his old age, or, nant to submit, “but only in civil things,” to 
else his infirmity of body would be heavier to) the decision of the majority, each man possessing 
bear.” Yet he often expressed his desire to be| his ‘ soul-liberty.” 
dissolved and to be at rest, feeling nothing but} Passing by the settlement of Portsmouth and 
peace with God, and goodwill towards all men.} Warwick, and the jealousy of Massachusetts, 
And being sensible the time of his departure} and her endeavors to bring the new, liberal set- 
drew near, he was very desirous of his eldest | tlements into her jurisdiction, we come to the 
son Thomas’s company, who had many solid| time that Williams sailed from New Amsterdam 
times of conference with him, about truth and) for England, ‘not daring the attempt to sail 
the affairs thereof; but the most memorable and! from Boston, for the purpose of obtaining a 
weighty expressious which he utttered, near the | charter for protection against the pretensions to 
time of his conclusion, were to this effect: I! jurisdiction of Massachusetts and Plymouth. 
have lived to a good old age, and gone through} fe obtained his charter in 1644, with the au- 
divers exercises and trials; and, through all, the| thority for the inhabitants of the Providence 
Lord hath been my help and support; and now| Plantations to “ rule themselves.” This charter, 
I have so much peace and satisfaction in my| unlike all former instruments of the sort, made 
inner man, that it seems to me, if I had my days| no allusion to religion whatever. After many 
to spend overagain, I could notspend them better. | obstacles had been overcome, a government was 
After this, his time was but short; his body | organized in 1647 and a body of laws enacted. 
weakened, and his speech failed, so was not well| In this code of two years earlier date than the 
to be understood ; and as peace had been his de- | famous act of Maryland concerning religion, Wil- 
light in his life-time, he was favored with a|liams’ doctrine of “ soul-liberty ” was adopted 
peaceable and quict end, without either struggle, | without any limitation. In faet no mention of re- 
sigh or groan. ligion was made in the case. This was the oif- 
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spring of the people, and by the side of it the 
early action of Maryland is certainly very in- 
significant. Though persecuted almost madly 
and mercilessly by the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
the people of Rhode Island, to whom Quaker- 
ism was entirely repugnant, refused to unite by 
word or deed in the persecution which everywhere 
met that unfortunate sect, and resisted all the at- 
tempts made to force the colony into the adop- 
tion of the common policy. At that time the 
other four New England colonies were connect- 
ed by a kind of union for defence, and two com- 
missioners for each joined in a letter protesting 
against the toleration which the Quaker preachers 
enjoyed in Rhode Island, and threatening non- 
intercourse, but it all availed nothing. Rhode 
Island maintained her position as the single lib- 
eral colony on the continent. The restoration 
of Charles II., while it relieved Rhode Island 
of the threats and importunities of its neigh- 


And what an excitement would this be to duty! 
| How does the eye of the master stimulate the 
servant! We, therefore, read of “eye-service”— 
‘service performed while the servant knows the 
| eye of the master is on him.- ‘The master can- 
| not have his eye always upon his servant; but 

as to the God we serve, we are continually with 
him. The heathen philosopher recommended 
as a moral maxim to his pupils always to im- 
agine, wherever they were, and whatever they 
| were doing, that the eye of some distinguished 
individual was upon them. What was the eye 
‘of Cato compared with the eye of the Eternal 
God ? God, therefore, said to Abraham, *‘ Walk 
| thou before me, and be thou perfect.” See how 
you move ; I have you under my eye; I can see 
| if you turn back; if you turn aside ; if you lie 
down ; if you stand still; if you look back; if 
you even seem to come short. ‘“ Walk before 
'me, and be thou perfect.” A Christian endea- 


bours, placed it in a position to defy them. Of vors to realize this, and the thoughts of God are 


Charles II. a new charter was at last obtained, 
in which the principle not of toleration merely, 
but of religious freedom and equality, was dis- 
tinctly embodied—stated, in fact, in the most 
forcible and unmistakeable language. This was 
inserted at the request of the people, who declared 
in their humble address to the king, ‘ that it 


was much in their hearts (if they might be | 
permitted) to hold forth a lively experiment, | 


that a most flourishing civil State may stand 
and best be maintained, and that among English 


subjects, with a full liberty of religious concern- | 


ment.— Springfield Ripublican. 


Selected. 


“OQ Lord, thou hast searched me,.and known | 


me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising, thou understandest my thought afar 
off. Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether.” Psalm 
exxxix. 1-4, 

What a preservation from sin would the con- 
tinued reflection of this solemn and important fact 
prove! The eye of a fellow creature—yea, the 
eye of a child—would be sufficient to restrain 
some from many a sin; how much more the eye 
of God! The thief would never steal the goods 
while he saw the eyes of the owner upon him ; 
but “His eyes are upon the ways of man, and 
He seeth all his goings; there is no darkness 
nor shadow of death where the workers of iniquity 
may hide themselves.” ‘ Hell is naked before 
him, and destruction hath no covering.’ We 
never committed a secret sin in our lives. “Thou 
hast set my secret sins in the light of thy counte- 
nance.” What a check to insincerity in all our 
religious concerns also would such a reflection 
prove! We may deceive our fellow-creatures, 
our fellow-Christians, but ‘‘ God is not mocked.” 


with him; not only frequently, but pleasantly ; 
and, indeed, they are frequent because they are 
‘pleasant. Therefore he can say with David, 
|“ How precious are thy thoughts unto me, 0 
God ! how great is the sum of them! If I should 
count them, they are more in number than the 
/sand ; when I awake, I am still with thee.” 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE WIND. 

The reader need not be told that the earth is 
| completely surrounded by air. Although we 
cannot see it, we see the things it supports—the 
: straw which dances before our path, or the broad- 
pinioned bird mounting from his solitary and 
| rocky perch in full gaze of the sun. We neither 
apprehend it by taste or smell; but it is the 
carrier of things which affect both these organs. 
If we are strangers to the odoriferous orange and 
spice groves of warmer climes, we have strolled 
through northern gardens, when the air has been 
scented by the briar, the wall-flower, and the 
gentle mignionette. All the senses give evi- 
dence, in some way or other, of the existence of 
the atmosphere—evidence so indisputable that 
we never ask the philosopher for a proof of it, 
though pleased to see his experiments and hear 
his demonstrations. 

It is equally unnecessary to ask the man of 
science tc demonstrate that wind is air in motion. 
It breathes softly upon the heated brow as we 
sit under the shelter of the over-hanging cliff by 
the sea-side ; and its keen, cutting blasts, when 
it sweeps along from the cold north, pierce our 
thick woollen clothing in winter. The motion 
of air in the production of winds is recognised 
as the cause of thedraughts which annoy us at our 
firesides, as well as of the storms that toss the 
strong ship, like a very little thing, from the 
mountainous top to the dark valleys of the black 
surging waves. Like the great ocean of water, 
whigh it majestically controls, the atmosphere 
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has its times of calm and tempest, sometimes 
sleeping so motionless upon the bosom of the 
earth that it cannot fill the tiny sail of a toy, and 
sometimes sweeping over it in billows, whose 
length can only be measured by countries or 
continents. 

Heat is the prime cause of the ceaseless 
changes in the condition of the atmosphere ; and 
this also, as an isolated fact, is generally known, 
even if the circumstances under which it acts, 
and the origin of its direction and velocity, be 
not understood. Cold air, as everybody knows, 
always rushes into a space filled with an atmos- 
phere warmer than itself. 

We may obtain, indeed, a familiar illustration 
of the origin and direction of the wind, by sup- 
posing a. fire to be burning in the centre of a 
large room, and then tracing the effect it would 
have upon the air. Immediately around the 
burning body, the air will be heated by contact, 
and so expand, and bulk for bulk become lighter. 
The colder, denser, and therefore heavier air 
will press upon this lighter fluid, and force it 
upwards, as a stream of water flowing into a 
vessel containing oil would displace it and cause 
it to float on the top. 

A balloon risesin the air till it comes into an 
atmosphere no heavier than itself ; the same prin- 
ciple determines the height to which a body of 
heated air ascends. Having reached this eleva- 
tion, it receives a progressive motion towards 
the spaces which the colder airis vacating ; but 
as it is each instant losing a portion of its heat, 
it must again drop to the surface and pass through 
a similar series of changes. There are then two 
currents in the atmosphere—one below from cold- 
er regions towards the warmer, which we call 
winds; and another above, from the hotter to- 
wards the colder, of which we are insensible on 
account of their height above the surface of the 
earth. The existence of these two currents may 
be proved in any room where a fire is burning ; 
for if a lighted candle be held before the crevice 
at the top of the door, the flame will be blown 
outward, proving that the heated air within the 
apartment, is moving towards the colder atmos- 
phere without ; but near the bottom of the door 
it will be blown inward by the cold air entering 
to occupy the space of that which has been dis- 
placed. 

So frequent are the changes in the direction 
and intensity of the wind in Great Britain, 
that it has, in our daily phraseology, become the 
emblem of uncertainty. ‘As fickle as the 
wind” is the description of a man who is unsta- 
ble.in all his ways. But these changes in the 
state of the atmosphere are not the results of a 
separation from the influence of physical causes, 
they are the consequences of an obedience to the 
law of its constitution. Within a short period 
of time it shifts from one point of the compass to 
another, and may often be literally said to have 
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traversed the heavens. These silent and secret 
changes of the wind our Saviour alludes to when 
enforcing on Nicodemus the necessity of regene- 
ration by the Holy Spirit: “‘ Marvel not that I 
say unto thee, Ye must be born again. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth. So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” The velocity and 
force of the wind also increase and diminish, for 
it travels over the earth at all speeds, from one 
mile to a hundred miles an hour; having in the 
former case a motion of which we are hardly 
conscious, and in the latter a force sufficient to 
uproot the sturdiest trees of the forest, and to 
level with the ground the most durable works of 
man. But with all this irregularity, there is in 
every country a prevalence of wind in one direc- 
tion more than others. In Western Europe the 
south-west wind is most frequent, but still not 
so constant as to give any certainty in predicting 
either its period or velocity. 

But, although winds are so irregular and un- 
certain in temperate climes, they have in many 
tropical regions a constancy scarcely less remark- 
able than the succession of the seasons, or the 
daily rising and setting of thesun. This is the 
case over a large area (28 degrees) on each side 
of the equator. To the north of the equator, 
that is, in the northern hemisphere, the direc- 
tion is in some point between the north and the 
east; and in the southern hemisphere between 
the south and east ; that narrow belt of the earth, 
about the equator, where the two winds would 
come in contact, is distinguished by the prevalence 
of calms. These atmospheric currents are called 
the trade winds, because by a knowledge of their 
precise direction in every part of the ocean, where 
they are more regular than on Jand, the mariner 
is able calculate upon a portion of his voyage with 
certainty, and the transit of merchandise over 
the ocean is consequently greatly facilitated. 

The origin of these winds may be satisfactorily 
explained. The atmosphere upon the equatorial 
regions of the east where the sun is directly over 
head at noon-day, being intensely heated, expands 
and rises. Streams of cold air from both the 
north and south rush in to occupy the space it 
vacates and the winds would be direct north 
and south, if the earth had no revolution on its 
axis. But the earth has a diurnal rotation from 
west to east, and the velocity must constantly 
increase from the poles upon which it is supposed 
to revolve, to that portion of the surface where, 
if a great circle were drawn round the globe, it 
would divide it into two equal parts, or in 
other words, to the equator. Now, as the at- 
mosphere attends the earth in its daily journey, 
acurrent of air in advancing from a region where 
the velocity is small, towards one where it is 
greater, must be bent out of its course—tarned 
eastward in fact, in the direction of the earth’s 
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rotation. This is the reason why the trade-winds 
flow from the north and south-east. 

But there is another classof winds—those which 
are periodical. All persons residing near the sea 
-coast speak of the land and sea-breezes which 
alternate with day and night. During the sum- 
mer season they are agreeably refrshing on our 
shores; but.in the West India islands and other 
tropical coasts, where the heat of the day is ex- 
cessive, and mind and body flag under its ex- 
hausting influence, they seem to be almost neces- 
sary fur healthful, not to say comfortable, exist- 
ence. During the day, the earth being more 
heated than the sea, the air is rarefied, and 
a cool breeze blows on to the land; but 
after sunset the earth is more rapidly cooled 
by radiation than the ocean, and a stream 
of cold air then flows seaward. The same 
cause acting for a longer time, and over a larger 
space, produces the monsoons, or season winds, 
which derive their name from a Malay word, 
signifying aseasou. In those countries subject 
to their influence, and situated to the north of 
the equator, they blow for five months to the 
north east, and for another five months from the 
south-west. In countries situated south of the 
equator, they blow alternately for the same pe- 
riods, from the north-west and south-east. In 
India, the north-east monsoon begins about the 
end of October, making its approach known by 
heavy squalls, and continues to the close of 
March. ‘This is the rainy season of the Coro- 
mandel coast. The south-west monsoon commen- 
ces about the middle of April, and continues till 
September. This is the rainy season of the 
Malabar coast. 

When we inquire for what purpose this inces- 
sant commotion of the atmosphere was estab- 
lished by the Creator of all things, many of the 
beneficial purposes it serves are at once disco- 
vered. The atmosphere would otherwise be a 
prolific source of disease, sufferiag and death to 
his creatures. The condition of the most un- 
healthy part of the earth would be incomparably 
worse if the deleterious atmosphere were not 
constantly driven into the great ocean, to be 
there partly purged of its noxious qualities by 
dilution, and then gradually withdrawn by che- 
mical unions with other substances—thus con- 
verting an apparent evi: into a blessing.—Lev- 


sure Hour. 


RENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN HIS GIG. 


[t is now about a century since Benjamin 
Franklin, Postmaster General of the American 
colonies, by appointment of the crown, set out in 
his old gig to make an official inspection of the 
principal routes. - It is about eighty years since 
he held the same office under the authority of 
Congress, when a small folio, (now preserved in 
the department at Washington,) containing but 


three quires of paper, lasted as his account-book 
for two years. These simple facts bring before 
us, more forcibly than an elaborate description, 
the vast increase in post-office facilities within a 
hundred years. For if a post-master-general 
were to undertake to pass over all the routes at 
present existing, it would require six years inces- 
sant travel, at the rate of a hundred and twenty. 
five miles daily ; while, if he were to undertake 
the job in an “old gig,” he would require a life. 
time for its performanee. Instead of a small 
folio, with its three quires of paper, the post-office 
accounts consume, every two years, three thou- 
sand of the largest sized ledgers, keeping no less 
than one hundred clerks constantly employed in 
recording transactions with thirty thousand con- 
tractors and other persons. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1856, 


In the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise 
and the discussion of the subject of slavery in 
the Congress of the United States, frequent al- 
lusion has been made to the ‘“ Ordinance of 
1787,” by which slavery or involuntary servitude 
was forever excluded from the Northwestern 
territory. 

By one of the provisions of this ordinance, the 
blessings of freedom have been confirmed to the 
millions of people who nowoccupy the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other territory in- 
cluded in this vast domain. 

By request of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Ex-Governor Coles, of Indiana, whose 
long public service has given him ample oppor+ 
| tunities of knowledge, has prepared a history of 

this ordinance, which has become a part of the 
history of our country. , 
This address has been published by the His- 
torical Society, an] believing that the facts con- 
tained in it will be interesting to many of our rea- 
ders, we have drawn largely from its pages. 





‘“‘The country situated to the northwest of 
the Ohio river, long known as the Northwestern 
Territory, was claimed by Virginia, except a 
smal] part of it bordering on Lake Erie, which 
was claimed by Connecticut. These two States 
ceded all their claims to the United States, and 
thus they obtained a perfect title to the whole. 
The deed of cession from Virgivia was dated 
March 1, 1784 ; and was signed, among others, 
by Jefferson and Monroe, afterwards Presidents 
of the United States, and made many stipula- 
tions; among others, ‘That the French and 
Canadian inhabitants and other settlers of the 
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Kaskaskias, St. Vincents, and the neighboring 
villages, who have professed themselves citizens 
of Virginia, shall have their possessions and titles 
confirmed to them, and be protected in the en- 
joyment of their rights and liberties.’ It also 
reserved 150,000 acres of land near the rapids 
of the Ohio for that portion of her State troops 
which had reduced the country, and about 3,500- 
000 acres of land between the rivers Scioto 
and Little Miami for bounties to her troops on 
the ‘Continental Establishment.’ These facts 
are mentioned, and should be borne in mind, as 
they will be shown to have an influence in form- 
ing the opinions and explaining the conduct of 
a portion of the inhabitants under the operation 
of the Ordinance. In consequence of the ob- 
jectionuble stipulations made by Virginia, as to 
the division of the territory into States, the deed 
of cession was referred back to that State, with 
a recommendation from Congress, that these 
stipulations should be altered. On December | 
30,1788, Virginia assented to the wish of Con- 
gress, and formally ratified and confirmed the 
fifth article of compact, which related to this sub- 
ject, and tacitly gave her assent to the whole 
ordinance of 1787. A few days after the exe- 
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cution of the deed of cession by Virginia, at the 
instance ef Mr, Jefferson, a committee was raised, | 
consisting of Thomas Jefferson, of Va., Samuel | 
Chase, of Maryland, and David Howell, of Rhode 
Island, for the purpose of organizing and provid- 
ing for the Government of the newly acquired 
territory. Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of the} 
committee, made a report, now to be seen in his 
handwiting among the archives of Congress in 
the Department of State at Washington. It 
provides, ‘that the territory ceded or to be ceded | 
by individual States to the United States,’ ‘shall 
be formed into distinct States,’ the names of | 
which were given, and the boundaries defined ; 
and the divisions thus made contemplated and | 
embraced all the western territory lying between | 
the Florida and Canada lines. That is, it in- 
cluded the territory which had been ‘ ceded’ to | 
the northwest of the Ohio river, and that ‘ to be 
ceded’ to the southwest of that river, or else- 
where, by individual States to the United States. 
It also provided for a temporary or Territorial 
Government; authorized the adoption of the laws 
of any other State; to have a representative on | 
the floor of Congress, with the right of debating 
but not of voting, &e., &c., until the inhabitants 
should amount to 20,000, after which it author- 
ized the formation of a permanent or State 
government; and for its admission into the 
Union: Provided both the Territorial and State 
Governments should be established on the follow- 
Ing principle as a basis, which were declared to 
be articles of a charter of compact, to stand as 
fundamental constitutions between the thirteen 
original States and the new States to be formed, 
unalterable but by the joint consent of the United 
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States, and the particular State with which 
such alteration was proposed to be made: Ist. 
That they shall forever remain a part of the 
United States of America. 2d. That in their 
persons, property, and territory, they shall be 
subject to the Government of the United States 
in Congress assembled, and to the, articles of 
confederation in all those cases in which the 
original States shall be so subject. 3d. That 
they skall be subject to pay a part of the Federal 
Debt, contracted or to be contracted, to be ap- 
portioned on them by Congress according to the 
same common rule and measure by which ap- 
portionment thereof shall be made on the other 
States. 4th. That their respective Governments 
shall be republican in form, and shall admit no 
person to be a citizen who holds any hereditary 
title. 5th. That after the year 1800 of the 
Christian era, there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said States, 
otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shal] have been duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty.” 


In considering this bill the Congress of 1784 
voted by States, and on the motion of two South- 
ern members, the last paragraph was stricken 
out, for, although there were six States in favor 
of retaining the clause, out of the ten that voted, 
it was struck out because there was wanted one 
more State to make a majority of all the votes 
then in tlie confederation. 

In 1785 the clause was re-committed, cight 
States voting in the affirmative and three in the 
negative. 

It continued to engage the attention largely, 
and the record shows that in 1787 it was passed 
by an almost unanimous vote, only one member 
voting in the negative. 


“The Ordinance as it thus finally passed Con- 
gress with such extraordinary unanimity, first 
provides rules for the inheritance and convey- 
ance of property; it then provides for the ap- 
pointment of the Governor, Judges, and other 
officers of the temporary or territorial govern- 
ments, and defines their powers and duties; it 
also provides for the election of a delegate to 
Congress, to have the right of debate but not of 
voting during the temporary government. It 
then goes on to say, ‘for extending the funda. 
mental principles of civil and religious liberty, 
&e. ‘It is hereby ordained and declared, by the 
authority aforesaid, that the following articles 
shall be considered as articles of compact between 
the original States, and the people and States in 
the said territory, and forever remain unalter- 
able unless by common consent.’ Of these the 
first article secures the religious frecdom of the 
inhabitants; the second secures to them the 
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shall be encouraged, and good faith shall be ob- 





Tight of the writ of habeas corpus, the trial by | 
Jury, the inviolability of contracts, &c.; the third | 
declares that schools and the means of education | 
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added in more detail the form of territorial 
government and some specific regulations in re- 
gard to the inheritance and conveyance of pro- 
perty. 4th. That to the provisions which Mr. 


served towards the Indians ; the fourth provides | Jefferson originated and inserted in his plan, 


that the Territories shall remain forever a part 
of the United States ; pay their just proportion of 
the Federal debts and expenses; not interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the 
United States, nor tax non-resident proprietors 
higher than residents; and that the navigable 
water leading into the Mississippi and St. Law- 


rence rivers, and the carrying places between the | 


same, shall be common highways, and forever 
free to all the citizens of the United States; the 
fifth provides for a division of the Territory into 
States, and their admission into the Union when 
they shall have 60,000 inhabitants, on an equal 
footing with the other States; provided their con- 
stitutions be republican ; and the sixth ordains 
that there shall neither be slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted : Provided 
always that any person escaping into the same 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any of the original States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or her labor or services as afore- 
said. There is then added a repeal of the reso- 
lutions of April 23, 1784. 

A comparison of the plan of government, as 
drawn by Mr. Jefferson, and that finally adopted 
by Congress, both of which I have endeavored 
briefly to sketch, will show—Ist. That with Mr. 
Jefferson, originated the idea of a compact be- 
tween the original States and the new States to 
be formed out of the territories, unalterable but 
by their joint consent. 2d. That his plan of 
government or ordinance was intended to apply 
to all territory, ceded or to be ceded by indi- 
vidual Statés to the United States; while the 
ordinance passed by Congress confined it to terri- 
tory previously acquired—that is to the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio. 3d. That by Mr. 
Jefferson’s plan or ordinance the territory was 
to be formed into distinct States, whose names 
and boundaries were designated ; with a provis- 
ion that they might form a temporary govern- 
ment; adopt the constitution and laws of any 
one of the original States, such laws being, how- 
ever, subject to alteration by themselves ; have a 
representation in Congress, though without a 
vote; and when they should have 20,000 in- 
habitants, form a permanent State government, 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States—all which 
provisions were those which formed substantial- 
ly the ordinance as finally adopted by Congress, 
though it was so far qualified, that a State could 
not claim a right of admission into the Union 


making ita matter of compact that the new State 
should forever remain part of the United States ; 
be subject to the government of Congress, and 
the articles of confederation ; bear their share of 
the Federal debts; adhere to a republican form 
of government, and admit no one to citizenship 
who should hold an hereditary title—to these 
the Ordinance as adopted by Congress added pro- 
visions to protect the public lands from inter- 
ference and taxation; to preserve as highways 
some of the great rivers; and to enlarge the 
enumeration of the personal rights of the citizen. 
5th. That the most important clause in Mr. 
Jefferson’s plan—that which provided that ‘ after 
the year 1800 of the Christian era there should 
be neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude, in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been personally 
guilty ’—was adopted by Congress with no 
change, except the omission of the postponement 
of its operation until 1800, and the introduction 
of the clause for the restoration of fugitive 
slaves.” 





To be continued. 





Diep, At his residence at Warminster, Bucks 
| Co., on the Ist of 6th mo. Sera Davis, in the 61st 
| year of his age, a valuable member and Elder of 
| Horsham Monthly Meeting. 
| In the removal of our beloved friend and father 
| society has sustained a loss sensibly to be felt. His 
disease, caused by enlargement of the heart, attimes 
produced extreme agony ; well aware of his situa 
| tion he often expressed his prospect of its termina. 
| tion, and was frequently found in solemn fervent 
supplication, that he might be favored patiently to 
endure his suffering; which boon was certainly 
granted, as calmness and resignation seemed to be 
the clothing of his spirit, even unto the end. 

Those who have had the privilege of sitting at 
his bed side and witnessed the serenity and com- 
posure with which he was meeting the pale mes- 
senger, his deep sense of gratitude to his devoted 
family and many sympathising friends, can well 
attest with the inspired author that 
« The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is a beyond the common walks of virtuous 

ife, 
Quite on the verge of Heaven.”’ 
On the morning of the 17th of 4th mo. 
1856, at Warminster, B. C., Pa. Mary, daugliter of 
the late Watson and Margaret Twining, in the 21st 
year of her age. 

‘She is not dead, but sleepeth,” said the bles- 
sed Jesus upon looking on the young woman, as 
she lay motionless before him; her weeping relas 
tives in all their habiliments of mourning were 
gathered around the death bed, lamenting that one 
so young and fresh in life must thusearly be called 
away. 


| 
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boarding school early in the winter, with cough 
and debility, that too surely predicted pulmonary 
consumption. As the season advanced her symp- 
toms grew worse, and became more alarming to 
her anxious mother and devoted brothers and sis- 
ters. She was well aware of her situation, and 
spoke of it with calmness and resignation, fre- 
quently repeating ‘‘’Tis sweet to die,” and the 
prospect appeared so pleasing, that she often ex- 
pressed the wish that some of her beloved family 
could aceompany her. 

A little boy who lived in the family and mani- 
fested a steady deportment, being called to her 


bed side, she said much to encourage him to a con- | 


tinuance of well doing, and from her own treasury 


left him a handsome little legacy. As the solemn | 


hour drew near, her sufferings from irritation of 
the lungs became almost insupportable, yet pa- 


tiently she bore them, and calling the family around | 
her, requested that in making preparations for her | 
funeral, every thing should be simple, giving the | 


least possible trouble and fatigue to those assisting. 
She then with much composure bade each an af- 
fectionate farewell. 
lungs broke, causing suffocation and instant death. 
Thus passed away the purified spirit of our beloved 
chila. On returning to this house of mourning, 


the vacant chair at the fireside, the deserted path | 


inthe garden, the blank step at the door way, and 
lastly the chamber of suffering, all speak the im- 
pressive truth,“‘ not here, but arissen,’’ not dead, 
but sleepeth. 


GREEN STREET SCHOOLS. 


| 
* The three schools under the care of Green Street | 
Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on Second | 


day the first of Ninth month next. The Boys’ Gram- 


mar School will be taught by Francis H. Ray, of | 


New York, who would prefer having the few va- 
cancies filled by pupils desirous of entering on a 
course of instruction embracing the higher 
branches of Mathematics. 
teaching, the Committee have had satisfactory 
testimonials. The Girls’ Grammar School will be 


taught by Hannah Antrim, and the Primary School | 


for Girls and Boys, by Ann Bailey, (the same 
Teachers who have presided over these Schools for 
the past two years ) The numberof pupils inthe 
Primary School will be limited to forty ; at present 
there are no vacancies. The Girls’ Grammar 
School can receive a few more pupils. Parents 
wishing to enter their children in either of the 
Grammar Schools can make early application to 
Davip Exuis, No. 259 Franklin above Green St. 
Macruerson Saunpxrs, No. 28 N. Fourth St. 
Jane Jounson, No. 225 N. Fourth St. 
Etizazetu J. Bacon, Eleventh above Green. 





Tae Mrnp, in order to be kept pure, must 
be employed in topics of thought which are them- 
selves lovely, chastened and elevating. 





“Tt is wonderful,” says John Foster, “ how 
even the apparent casualties of life seem to bow 
to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield 
to assist a design, after having, in vain, at- 
tempted to frustrate it.” 
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Soon after the abscess on her | 


Of his capability of | 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


A proposition from York Quarterly Meeting, 
in reference to the Society’s rules respecting 
marriage, gave rise to a somewhat protracted dis- 
cussion. 

On the face of the minute accompanying the 
proposition, there was the confession of want of 
unanimity among Friends of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. While this was freely admitted, it was 
stated in explanation, that there was no differ- 
ence of opinion among them as to the propriety 
of bringing the matter before the Yearly Meet- 
ing. A number of Friends were of the judg- 
ment, that, considering the intricacy and impor- 
| tance of the subject, and the lack of information 
from York Quarterly Meeting, the proposition 
could not be entertained this year; but a minute 
made, deferring the consideration of it till next 
year. For the same reasons, other Friends saw 
anecessity for some endeavor being made now 
to provide a remedy ; at least, that the proposi- 
tion should be referred to the Large Committee, 
whose report would come into this meeting, and 
would not commit the Society to any measure 
with which it was not fully satisfied. 

It should be stated that the proposition was 
twofold, or embraced two deaeriptions of cases, 
viz., to permit marriages to be solemnized in our 
meetings and according to our rules, wherein 
only one of the contracting parties is a member, 
as also those wherein neither party is in mem- 
| bership, provided they all made the profession of 
Friends—it being, of course, understood that 
they go through the same routine as our mem- 
bers, ‘in declaring their intentions before the 
Monthly Meeting, public intimation being given 
of such intention, and their clearness of all oth- 
er similar engagements inquired into and report- 
ed, before permission to celebrate the marriage 
is given. It may bestated further, in regard to 
the permission thus sought for by the parties re- 
ferred to, that it was not to be understood as con- 
ferring the right to membership. Adjourned till 
four o'clock this afternoon. 

Second day.—At seven o’clock the Large 
Committee assembled, agreeably to the di- 
rection of the Yearly Meeting, and resumed 
consideration of the course best to be pursued 
with the epistle from Philadelphia. In the morn- 
ing, the meeting seemed quite prepared to nomi- 
nate a sub-committee to essay an epistle in reply, 
had it not been the hour for the Yearly Meeting 
to sit down. On returning to the question, how- 
ever, in the evening, a great difference of opin- 
ion was manifested from what had previously 
prevailed, and so much of accusation adduced 
against Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, both in 
regard to alleged doctrinal heresy, and violation 
of discipline, as while no objection to maintain 
a correspondence was made, its nature was to be 
different to what seemed to have been agreed on 
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debate, it was concluded to set apart a sub-com- 
mittee, leaving them at liberty so to frame the 
answer as to accord with the views expressed at 
this sitting—viz., that the only right way of pre- 
serving unity and harmony with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, is to tell them what we take to 
be the truth, but yet to tell it them in love. A 
very large committee was accordingly proposed, 
consisting of upwards of twenty Friends, who 
were requested to meet upon the business intrus- 
ted to them to-morrow morning at nine o'clock. 

Third day Afternoon.—The first business ta- 
ken up at this sitting, was another minute from 
the Meeting for Sufferings, accompanied with a 
report on the subject referred to their considera- 
tion by last Yearly Meeting, viz., the alteration 
in certain of the Society’s rules in regard to mar- 
riage. A draft of the mode of procedure pro- 
posed to supersede the present was submitted, 
and after some explanations, adopted; together 
with a minute of advice on the general question 
of marriage. Someslight alteration in marriage 
certificates being thus rendered requisite, a com- 
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at the previous sitting. After nearly two hours) of capital punishments, was brought under con- 






sideration at this sitting. Fricnds appeared very 
unanimous in regard to such a petition, with two, 
or at most three exceptions. One of the dissen- 
tients said that this was notan article of the So- 
ciety’s faith on which.we were united, as on the 
peace or slavery questions, and that we were not 
prepared to petition in a Yearly Meeting capa- 
city. Another expressed his hope, that the com- 
mittee appointed to bring in the draft of a peti- 
tion would not take the high ground of Scripture 
authority, as opposed to the punishment of death, 
While disapproving of this last penalty of the 
law, he thought there were sufficiently strong 
reasons against its infliction, without having re. 
source to Scripture in support of its abolition, 
He was not prepared to say that there had not 
been cases, or that such might not again occur, 
in which this punishment was justifiable. His 
reason for such belief being this, that he could 
not dare to be wise above what was written, and 
that he might not differ from an inspired apos- 
tle, who said the magistrate did not bear the 
sword in vain. He could not, therefore, unite ina 


mittee was appointed to consider the subject, | petition taking the high ground of Scripture on 


and to report to a future sitting. 


this subject. On the other sideit was maintained, 


The change in the rules above referred to, con- that Friends were as unanimous herein as they 


sists in simplifying the procedure in presentations 
of marriage; requiring the man only to appear 
personally before his own Monthly Meeting, and 
verbally to declare his intentions. A certificate 
signed by the woman Friend, and duly attested, 
is to suffice on her part. Where partics belong 


| 


were un the unlawfulness of war and slavery, 
and that no petition ought to go from the Yearly 
Meeting which was not based on the inviolability 
of human life under the gospel dispensation, 
Those who thought differently were, of course, 
not expected to sign the petition. After the con- 


to the same Monthly Meeting, the men’s meeting | clusion was come to that the petition should be 
is to make an appointment as at present, and in- | prepared, a proposal was made and about to be 
form the women’s meeting of the case, which is | adopted, chiefly with the view of saving the time 
to make a similar appointment, reporting the re-| of the meeting, to commit the preparation and 
sult of inquiry to the men’s meeting; when, if | presentation of the document to the Meeting for 


no obstruction offers, the parties are to be set | Sufferings. 


at liberty to solemnize their marriage. 


This course was, however, objected 
to, and the original proposal adopted, viz., that 


Where the parties belong to different Monthly | the petition should be the act of the Yearly Meet- 
Meetings, the course of procedure is the same | ing itself, as likely to be more impressive. A 


as regards the man; the Monthly Meeting in this 
case having to send a notification to the Monthly 
Meeting to which the woman belongs—that 
meeting to acquaint their women’s meeting, 
The 
woman’s Monthly Meeting, on receiving infor- 
mation from the meeting to which the man be- 
longs, that he is clear of all similar engagements, 


whose duty will be the same as at present. 


is then to liberate the parties as at present. 


The report of the committee of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, appointed to correspond with 
Friends in foreiga parts, was listened to with 
much interest. The most striking feature in the 
account, was that respecting the two months’ 
meeting at Stavanger, which, it was stated, had 
admitted fifteen individuals into membership, in 


the course of the year. 


Fourth day Afternoon, 5th Month 28th.—The 


propriety of the Yearly Meeting adopting a pe- 


tition to the Legislature in favor of the abolition 





committee was thereupon named, to prepare 
and bring iu the petition to a subsequent sitting. 
Proceeded with reading certain selected mig- 
utes of the Meeting for Sufferings, embracing 
epistles from the committee of that body appoint- 
ed to correspond with Friends abroad—one ad- 
dressed to the four meetings in South Australia, 
and another to the meetings in Van Dieman’s 
Land. These were followed by the reading of 4 
letter from Robert Lindsey, addressed to the 
Meeting for Suffer.ngs, and giving a narrative of 
the religious visit in which he had been engaged 
i since 1852 to the beginning of the present year, 
to South Australia, Van Dieman’s land, New 
Zealand, South Africa, &c. The letter was lis- 
tened to with deep attention, as were also his 
own verbal additions; from both of which sources 
the meeting was put in possession of more ample 
information concerning our members, and those 
connected with Friends in those colonies, than 
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had previously been communicated ; and much 
sympathy was awakened in their behalf. 

Fifth day Morning, 29th of 5th month.—The 
clerk took up some additional selected minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings. The first embraced 
areport of the committee, in reference to the 
circulation of the Address to Sovereigns on the 
subject of Slavery. The attention of the meet- 
ing being thus called afresh to this important 
concern, it was agreed that a paragraph in refér- 
ence toit should be inserted in each of our epis- 
tles to America. It was suggested that a sub-com- 
mittee should attend to this, but it was thought 
better for a few Friends of the meeting to pre- 
pare a paragraph and submit it toa future sitting. 
The subject appearing not to have been noticed 
in the general epistle for some years, it was 
deemed desirable to have an allusion to it this 
year; and it was referred to the committee en- 
gaged in the preparation of that document, to 
attend to this suggestion. 

A second minute brought forward a report on 
the Negro and Aborigines’ Fund. It appeared 
that this fund, which had been collected in 1851, 
and amounting to something like £2,600, was 
now exhausted, except a small balance of £50 
or £60. The fund having been of great service, 
and there being a wide field for continued exten- 
sion of assistance in the same direction, it was 
agreed to raise another fund of equal or greater 
amount, and a subscription paper was to be laid 
on the Clerk’s table for the purpose, besides the 
Quarterly Meetings being requested to collect 
and remit the amount of their contributions to 
their respective correspondents in London. 

It was remarked, that the way in which this 
fund had been appropriated, was chiefly in sup- 
plying the means of education to the negro and 
aboriginal inhabitants of our colonies; and this 
being also the only way open for Friends contri- 
buting to the cause of missions, in consistency 
with our religious principles, the hint was thrown 
out that the contribution ought to be on a liberal 
scale. The former fund, collected five years ago, 
gave only about £500 per annum fer this great 
object ; und this, it was observed, was but a small 
sum for our Society to devote in this direction. 

Sizth-day morning, 6th month, 30th.--A 
short minute from the Mecting for Sufferings 
was then read, intimating that John Hodgkin 
had been commissioned to lay before Friends a 
statement respecting the present position of that 
body. It was somewhat to this effect, that the 
time seemed to have arrived for the Yearly Meet- 
ing to undertake a consideration of the constitu- 
tion of the Mceting for Sufferings, with a view 
to some improvements therein. ‘The original ob- 
ject of that meeting having long ceased to re- 
quire attention, it was suggested that another 
name might be found, by which it might be more 
appropriately designated. While no complaint 


was made of the duties being too onerous for 
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those upon whom they chiefly devolved, yet to 
show how much the basis of the Meeting for 
Sufferings had in course of time been narrowed, 
it was mentioned by John Hodgkin that the 
Quarterly Meetings had been reduced in number 
by various causes, such as amalgamation, Xc., 
from thirty-four to twenty-three. 

The introduction of the subject occasioned a 
good deal of remark, and led to the correction of 
some misapprehensions in reference to the con- 
stituency of this standing committee of the So- 
ciety, and many [’riends expressed their sense of 
obligation for the very efficient and valuable ser- 
vices which it had rendered to the body. 

It was finally concluded to recommend the 
Meeting for Sufferings, to request the various 
Quarterly and General Meetings to appoint rep- 
resentatives to a conference to be held in Lon- 
don, at such time as might be deemed mostsuit- 
able; when the whole question, as now submit- 
ted, could be considered, and a report presented 
to this meeting next year; it being understood 
that the present members of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were to be entitled, ex officio, to seats 
in said conference. 

Seventh-day, 31st of 5th Month.—The epistle 
to Philadelpbia not having been overtaken at the 
forenoon sitting, was now read, first, as it had 
passed the Large Committee, then with an alter- 
ation, which the Friends who had prepared it 
thought would be an improvement. Friends 
seeming generally to consider it in this light, 
the epistle, so altered, was therefore adopted and 
signed. 

The epistles to the other Yearly Meetings in 
America were very much of the same tenor as 
usual. The oneto Philadelphia, however, being 
of a different character, it may be well to state, 
what are its distinguishing features. When the 
epistle from that Yearly Meeting was read, it 
will be seen from the foregoing narrative of pro- 
ceedings, that allusion was made to the nature 
of its contents. It being somewhat accusatory 
of Friends in this country, in regard to the di- 
visions among our Yearly Meetings in America, 
a reply or acknowledgment was not matter of 
course, as with the epistles from other places; 
but the Yearly Meeting directed the Large Com- 
mittee to take into its consideration whether any 
notice should be taken of it at all. As already 
mentioned, the committee did discuss that point, 
and concluded to send areply. The prevailing 
disposition originally apparent was to couch this 
reply in general terms, expressive of our broth- 
erly affection, avoiding ‘all reference to disputed 
points, and every word that might have an irri- 
tating tendency. But at a subsequent sitting 
of the committee, this course was disapproved 
of, and it wasaverred that if we wrote at all, we 
could not but employ the language of remon- 

strance and self-vindication. This decision was 
agreed to, and a very large sub-committee ap- 
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pointed to prepare an epistle of the tenor herein 
indicated. 

In addition to what has already been stated as 
the contents of the epistle from Philadelphia, it 
may here be remarked that the passage which 
felt most obnoxious to many, was one which 
averred in substance, that the dissemination of 
unsound doctrinal works among Friends in Am- 
erica, and written by our members, was the ori- 
ginal and chief cause of the divisions among the 
Yearly Meetings in that country. 

The epistle, in reply, quotes this passage, and 
says it has led this meeting to recur to the cor- 
respondence which took place between Friends 
of Philadelphia and this country in 1846, at the 
time of the secession in New England, and to a 
reiteration of our doctrinal belief then issued, as 
harmonizing essentially with that of our early 
Friends; and that we are thus eutitled to cast 
from us, with boldness and firmness, all imputa- 
tion of departure from the primitive faith of the 
Society. 

Whether the passage above alluded to and an- 
swered, was meant to convey an opinion simply 
as to the causes of the divsion, and not an ac- 
cusation against Friends of this land, seems wor- 
thy of serious reflection. If the latter, then it 
may have been rightly treated; but if only the 
former, our Friends of Philadelphia may be 
ready to enquire why we were so anxious to cast 
from us an imputation which they did not intend 
to bring against us. 

The paragraph prepared to be added to the 
epistle after it had passed the Large Committee, 
and which seemed to be generally considered.an 
improvement, was somewhat to this effect—but 
having been read only once, the following may 
be a very imperfect outline: In allusion to what 
Friends of Philadelphia assign as the cause of 
the unhappily divided state of the Yearly Meet- 
ings in America, our epistle expresses the belief 
that a critical examination of isolated passages 
from the writings, whether of English or Ameri- 
can authors, and thediffusion of such criticisms by 
means of officially printed documents, or through 
periodical publications, was injurious both to the 
peace of the Society, and hurtful to all who un- 
dertook such a work; as it was to be borne in 
mind, that some of the writings thus criticised 
had not received the sanction of the body. 

Even after the epistle was thus amended, some 
Friends felt that it scarcely met their views; be- 
canse, while especially careful to repudiate the 
charge, if charge it be, of our having departed 
from the established faith of the Society, this 
reply to Friends of Philadelphia passes over un- 
noticed, their objection to our procedure last year 
in re to Ohio. And again, while very ex- 
plicit in condemnation of criticism on a certain 
class of writings, because of its hurtful tendency 
upon those undertaking it, as well as regards 
the harmony of the body, there is not, at the 
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same time, in the reply, an equally explicit ex- 
pression of disapproval of the writings subjected 
to this ordeal ; leaving it thus to Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, and, it may be, others also, to infer, 
that our safety, individually and collectively, 
lies in allowing some members to differ as much 
as they incline from our established authorities; 
and our danger, in allowing other members to 
stem the diffusion of what they deem heresy, by 
pointing out when those authorities are impugned, 
If Friends of Philadelphia should take this as 
the mind of London Yearly Meeting, it is to be 
feared our epistle will not draw the bonds of am- 
ity between us closer than they now are. As a 
whole, however, the epistle breathes so loving 
and tender a spirit, and, in our apprehension, 
manifests so strong a desire to avoid giving of- 
fence, with an equally strong anxiety for our un- 
interrupted harmony with Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and for their reconciliation with the other 
Yearly Meetings in America, that it is earnestly 
to be hoped both objects may be promoted by 
the epistle now issued. . 

The General Epistle was then read, and with 
little alteration adopted. In the concluding min- 
ute, there was an appropriate record made of 
the grateful feeling entertained for the extension 
of Divine favor during the session, and the prev- - 
alence of so much brotherly love and condescen- 
sion—under which feeling, and after a solemn 
pause, the meeting separated. 


THE EXODUS OF THE TARTARS! 


A correspondent of a London paper, writing 
from Sebastopol, 1856, says: 

Of the painful and pitiable sights which have 
been presented to me in the course of the war 
which is past, there was not one which was 80 
affecting as that of the Tartar Exodus, and their 
flight out of the Crimea. Whether they were 
animated, as they say, by the dread of their 
Russian taskmasters, or by their desire to amelio- 
rate their condition, the motive must be powerful 
which can drive a whole race from their homes. 
They leave those peaceful and beautiful valieys 
forever, and flock into Balaklava, with all their 
goods, in the hope of obtaining the means of 
escape from their oppressors. 

On Thursday the whole population in the valleys 
outside the Russian lines began their mournful 
procession. They left their homes silently. The 
old men, women and children were placed on the 
arabas, above the pile of cushions which seem to 
constitute all their household furniture. Many 
of them cried bitterly. Several of these poor 
pilgrims were so exhausted from illness or old 
age, that there was little chance of their ever 
seeing the land they seek to gain. Hach araba 
was drawn by two small bullocks or oxen, led by 
the head of the family ; the eldest children kept 
by his side or followed on foot. 
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The women, closely veiled, in spite of their 
grief, looked round with wonder at the marvels 
which Balaklava presented, and were for a time 
beguiled from thoughts of their abandoned dwell- 
ings in Bionk Miskomia, Varnutka, Baidar, Vpu, 
Qzenbash, or Cholin; but as the sea opened up- 
on them, and they found themselyes among 
strangers, the sense of their position came back 
to them with redoubled force, and they seemed 
Jost in despair. The procession, which I saw, 
was about a mile in length, and was formed of 
arabas in single file as clese to each other as they 
could pack. 

They are a docile, kind-hearted, gentle race, 
and are much superior in appearance to the Tar- 
tars I saw at Kertch and Eupatoria. They have 
all fine teeth and eyes. Many of the men are 
very well looking, and the old men are exceed- 
ingly dignified in aspect, and possess great native 
ease and good breeding. The young women have 

raceful forms, and are believed to be very pret- 
ty, but they are not often seen unveiled, and the 
‘ old women do not display the least traces of beau- 
ty. I have never seen any where children more 
lively and handsome in the face than some who 
were among the emigrants yesterday. | 

As I was riding through the streets some 
Russian officers passed, and gave signs of dis- 
satisfaction at thé proceedings of the Tartars, 
which were very evident in their faces. The 
latter were very abject in their bows as their 
masters passed them. And this is the end of one 
of the conquering races of the world! Whether 
the Tartars deserved their fate, or have been 
treated badly by fortune, one cannot but feel 
pity for them if they are punished for the crimes 
of their ancestors. They came into the Crimea 
conquerors, and they leave it exiles. 

It is said that they are going to colonize Do- 
brudscha, or to settle at Rustchuk and Kostendji. 
The first named place is but a pestiferous marais ; 
it is a grave to those who visit it, and I sincerely 
trust that these poor Tartars, in whom we ought 
to take great interest—for we have brought upon 
them this aggravation of the evils of their posi- 
tions—will not be doomed to such misery and 
certain death as they will find.in the Dobrudscha. 
The number of families ready to emigrate is 
stated to be 1500. 





MAMMOTH TREES. 


Wn. P. Blake gave some remarks in relation 
to the Mammoth Trees, one of which is in the 
Crystal Palace. The grove of mammoth trees 
he said was near the sources of the Ualaera, near 
California, in a sheltered valley about 5,000 feet 
above the sea. This valley was densely wooded 
with evergreen trees, and the great trees tower 
above them, presenting a magnificent spectacle 
when viewed from the surrounding hills. A 
hotel had been erected in the grove by Mr. 
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Laphan, and he had counted upward of 190 trees, 
including young and old. They were mostly 
found within a space one quarter of a mile square, 
and are generally in groups of two or three to- 
gether. The size of these trees was variable, the 
diameter ranging from 15 feet to over 30, and 
the height from 250 to 360 feet. Mr. Blake 
measured one tree now standing and found it 94 
feet in circumference. The tree which was cut 
down was partly used for lumber, and the top 
part was now used fora bowling-alley. This tree 
was bored down bya pump.auger. Another tree 
had recently been stripped of itsbark for 90 feet, 
and it was the intention to erect a spiral stair- 
case about it so that visitors could ascend to the 
top and overlook the grove. The geology of that 
vicinity was simple. The underlying rock is a 
hard granite, and the soil is apparently derived 
from its decomposition. It is deep, rich and well 
watered. Mr. Blake stated that he had mea- 
sured the rings sufficiently to satisfy him that 
they did not much exceed 1,000 in number. 





VANITAS VANITARUM. 


The stream that hurries by yon fixed shore 
_ Returns no more; 

The wind that dries at morn yon dewy lawn 
Breathes and is gone; 

Those withered flowers to summer’s ripening glow 
No more shall blow ; 

Those fallen leaves that strew yon garden bed 
For aye are dead ; 

On shore, or sea, or hill, or vale, or plain, 
Naught shall remain ; 

Vainly for sunshine fled, and joys gone by, 
We heave a sigh. 

On, ever on, with inexhausted breath, 
Time hastes to death; 

Even with each word we speak a moment flies— 
Is born and dies: 

Ofall for which poor mortals vainly mourn, 
Nought shall return. 

Life hath its home in heaven and earth beneath, 
And so hath death; 

Not all the chains that clank in Eastern clime 
Can fetter Time: 

For all the phials in the doctor’s store 
Youth comes no more; 

No drugs on Age’s wrinkled cheek renew 
Life’s early hue ; 

Not all the tears by pious mourners shed 
Can wake the dead. 

If thus through lesser nature’s empire wide 
Nothing abide— 

If wind, and wave, and leaf, and sun, and flower, 
Have all their hour— 

He walks on ice whose dallying spirit clings 
To earthly things ; 

And he alone is wise whose well-taught love 
Is fixed above; 

Truths firm and bright, but oft to mortal ear 
Chilling and drear; 

Harsh as the raven’s croak the sounds that tell 
Of pleasure’s knell; 

Pray, reader, that the minstrel’s strain 

‘ Not all be vain ; 

And when thou bend’st to God the suppliant knee, 

Remember me. 
Griffin. 
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VICE’S WIND MILL. 


The Rochester Daily Advertiser of July 2, says: 
“Tt gives us much pleasure to announce the suc- 
cess of the Prairie Flouring Mills, propelled by 
wind, under the patent of our old townsman, 
T. C. Vier. W. D. Snow having purchased 
half the patent, has been industriously engaged 
on the Western Prairies in organizing compa- 
nies for the erection of flour mills of two run of 
stone. The erection of one at Bromfield, Illi- 
nois, has fully tested their utility, and is visited 
by hundreds. It is just what is required for that 
section, and contracts for thirty-one mills, at 
$5,000 each, have been sealed, to be finished at 
January next. Several are being also erected in 
Canada. Several of our Rochester mechanics 
are engaged in their construction in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 





FOREIGN TRADE AT NEW-YORK. 


The summary for the fiscal year ending with 
June last, shows that the imports of foreign mer- 
chandise, enteredat N. York, where about 66 per 
cent. of the entries of the whole country are 
nade, are, $198,022,000, or, an excess of $43, 
60,000 over the previous year, of which excess 
about one-half, or $22,990,000 was in foreign 
dry goods. ‘Ihe total presents, as compared 
with the heavy.import of 1853-4, an excess of 
$7,292,000. ‘I'he export tables show the largest 
movement of domestic produce ever known from 
this port, being $21,653,000 in excess of last 
year, and $8,542,000 in excess of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1854, which, like the pres- 
ent, embraced a large movement of breadstufis 
and provisions. ‘Ihere is shown by the same 
tables, a reduced export of specie, by $15,723,- 
VU0 as compared with last year and $12,120,000 
as compared with 1854, and also a reduced move- 
ment in the re-exportation of foreign goods by 
$5,152,000 as compared with last year.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ayp Meaut.—The Flour market is rather 
firmer, but there is little export demand. Sales of 500 
bbls. standard superfine at $6 50, per barrel ; 250 bar- 
rels Western extra at $7 25. Sales for home consump- 
tion at $6 25 a 7 50 for common and extra brands. 
Fresh ground from new Wheat is held at $7} and 7}. 
Extra and fancy brands are selling at $7 25 to $8 00. 
Rye Flour is scarce; sales at $3 56. Corn Meal is 
scarce, and fresh ground is held at $3. 

Grain.—New Wheat is coming forward freely; sales 
of 6000 bushels new Southern at $1 50, and 1 53 for 
prime, and white at $1 60 and 1 63; prime old Penn- 
sylvania red at1 40. Rye isselling at 71¢. Corn 
is in very light supply, but the demand is still good 
at 65 c.afloat. Oats are scarce and in demand, at 41c. 
for Western and New Jersey, and 42c. for Penna. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its sixth Session, 
on the first day of Tenth month next, and wij] conti- 





ELLIGENCER. 


nue in session forty weeks. It is pleasantly situated 
near the valley qf Ercildoun, three miles Southwest 
of Coatesville onthe Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road, from which place pupils will be conveyed free 
of charge. The usual branches comprising a thorough 
English education will be taught, and Scientific Lec- 
tures, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be da- 
livered weekly during the session. The terms are 
$55.00 per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable 
in advance and the remainder at the close of the term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLY DARLINGTON, Principat. 
Tth mo, 21st, 1856.— 6t. * 


FEXNEACHER WANTED.—A male Teacher, who 1s 
qualified to teach the Natural Sciences and Math- 

ematics is wanted in Friends’ School, at Westfield, 

Chester Township, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 

The schoo! room is a pleasant one, and neatly fur- 
nished to accommodate twenty-four students. Salary 
twelve dollars end fifty cents, per scholar, for term 
of twenty-four weeks. Schoo] to re-open about the 
middle of Tenth month next. 

Apply personally to Israel Lippincott, at Westfield, 
or to Asa Lippincott at Riverton: or address eithes, 
Cinnaminson, P. 0., Burlington County, N. J. 

Westfield 7mo 26th, 1856.—3t. 


PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 
\) stitution, established for the education of Friends’ 
children of both sexes, will be reopened on the Sth 
day of the Ninth month next. 








Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $110 per 


| term of forty weeks. Pens, pencils and use of read- 
ing books, 50 cts. per quarter. French lessons and 
Drawing, $3 per quarter each. Class books and sta- 
tionery at the usual prices. 
Circulars containing further particulars may be 
had by application to 
S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
Letters should be addressed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
County, Va 
7th mo. 19th—6t. 


UR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for the 

young of either sex will reopen on the 10th of 
Eighth month. For descriptive circulars please ad- 
dress either of the subscribers, at Attleboro, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 





, SIDNEY AVERILL 
Proprictors, \ ELMINA AVERILL. 


7th mo. 12—4t. 


A TEACHER is wanted for a Girt’s Scnoor under 
he care of a committee of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. The requisites desired, are 

First, The applicant must be a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who in life and conversation will set 
a consistent example to the children of Friends and 
those who may be under her charge. 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know- 
ledge of the ustial branches of an English education, 
and to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disci- 
pline. 

The school room is large and beautifully situated 
in the rear of Friends’ Meeting House on Lombard 
street; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. : 

It is desired that applicants will direct their appli- 
cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 

Epwarp H. Srasrer, or 
Gerarv H. Reese. 
Baltimore. 7th mo. 5, 1856. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lcdge St. North side of Penva. Bank. 





